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The Men Who Wore Khaki— 


JOBS FOR THOSE WHO HAVE SERVED 


HE WORE civilian clothes, and as he settled himself in the car, he spoke to his companion: 

“Well, so much for Army life! Now, back to that old job.” 

He was going back after nearly a year of training in the Army. Officially he was in the re- 
serves, but he was ready to pitch in behind the lines again. 

*You’re lucky,” answered his pal. “My old job is washed up. Priorities, or something, 
closed the factory down. Never know your luck, however. Maybe I’ll get a better job. Any- 
way, I’m not worried. This is going to be a big help.” 

He produced a thumb-marked letter, and began reading. 

“. . . There is a Reemployment Committeeman connected with each local board. When 
you return to your home, you should at once get in touch with him. He will advise and assist 
you in matters of your employment and utilize, in your behalf, the services of your State Em- 
ployment Agency.” 

Two hundred thousand service men about to return to civilian life—from Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps—received this heartening information from Selective Service Director Lewis B. 
Hershey. The question uppermost in the minds of many of them has been: What about a job? 

It was encouraging to these men, therefore, to know that local Reemployment Committee- 
men are working hand-in-hand with local and State Employment Services to see that the “men 
who come back” get a square deal. 

The United States Employment Service, already organized for this new responsibility, has 
worked out with Employment Service and Selective Service State Directors constructive plans 
for returning selectees to employment. Local offices are ready to aid in placing (1) released 
men who are unsuccessful in securing reinstatement to their former positions, (2) men who were 
unemployed prior to their induction into the selective service, and (3) men who want new 
positions because their military service has qualified them for jobs of a higher order. Each 
released selectee will be registered in the usual manner. His registration card, however, will 
have special distinguishing marks. This means that his application will receive special attention. 
Although he will be referred to jobs only on the basis of his ability to meet employer specifications, 
he will get preference when there is an opening that he can fill. 

In this new field for service—truly one in the interest of national defense—the Employment 
Service;takes especial pride. The promise of its aid should strengthen the morale of those men 
who are still in the camps. Nothing will more effectively bolster their spirits than to know 
that “‘on the outside’’ there are competent agencies such as the Employment Service offices and 
the local draft board reemployment directors deeply concerned with their future. According 
to one Reemployment Director: “There is no more worth-while effort than trying to get back 
old jobs or getting new ones for men who have served their country. I’m going to pitch right into 
my new work with everything I have.” That was Lt. Howard S. Fisk, United States Navy 
retired, speaking, as he took over the job of Selective Service placement in Washington, D. C. 
The keynote he sounded should echo throughout the country wherever the Employment Service 
serves. 
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THE MONTH IN REVIEW 


A town is saved—Latest labor market develop- 
ments—Three million placements in first seven 
months of 1941—Benefit payments during July 


§ Among the more dramatic incidents of the 
month was the action of the United States 
Employment Service to save the industrial 
activity of an entire town. 

Manitowoc, Wis., is a town which special- 
izes in the manufacture of aluminum ware. 
One factory employing about 2,500 people 
specializes in trays and kettles. But trays 
and kettles are not essential production; 
therefore, the Office of Production Manage- 
ment ruled that aluminum, the entire supply 
of which is needed for defense production, 
would no longer be forthcoming for their 
manufacture. The prospects for Manitowoc 
were catastrophic. The Wisconsin State 
Employment Service and the Manitowoc and 
Green Bay local Employment Service offices 
immediately undertook steps to bring help 
to the stricken community. Through the 
timely action of these offices, a survey report 
was rushed through the Washington office of 
the United States Employment Service to the 
Office of Production Management. This 
report included the suggestion that a defense 
contract be awarded to keep plants operating. 
It was recommended that technical experts 
should be made available to the aluminum- 
ware companies, so that they could make 
necessary adaptations of their plants to put 
them in readiness for defense production. 
The result of this action on the part of the 
United States Employment Service was the 
awarding of a defense contract for 1 million 
37-millimeter shell casings. Now Mani- 
towoc’s mills will continue to hum. 

Authorization of this contract was the first 
under the recently created Supply Priorities 
and Allocation Board of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management cooperating with the 
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Contract Distribution Division of the War 
Department. How this machinery works, 
and the role played by the Employment 
Service, is told in “Employment Service 
Tackles Priority Unemployment,” appearing 
elsewhere in this issue of the Review. 


{ Meanwhile, latest reports on national labor 
market developments indicate that employ- 
ployment continues to expand most rapidly 
in the aircraft, shipbuilding, and ordnance 
industries. The needs of the steel industry 
are also increasing to such an extent that new 
iron mines are being opened and equipped 
in many regions throughout the country. 

Construction continues to operate at a high 
level. As some projects near completion, 
others are immediately inaugurated. 
Although emphasis is shifting from military 
to residential and industrial building, con- 
struction of new ordnance and chemical 
plants will continue to absorb thousands 
upon thousands of workers. 

Throughout the summer and fall there con- 
tinued to be some concern over the possi- 
bility of a farm labor shortage. Although 
some States reported difficulties in obtaining 
sufficient numbers of farm workers for fall 
harvesting, the problem was met by inten- 
sive recruitment of local groups such as 
WPA, NYA, and CCC workers, high school 
and college students, and other groups, and 
by measures designed to increase efficiency of 
farm operations and reduce the number of 
workers needed. Throughout the country 
as a whole, farmers have been able to con- 
tinue normal operations with a smaller labor 
force. Total farm production is being main- 
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tained at a high level, with no apparent cur- 
tailment or loss because of reduced supplies 
of labor. 


@State Employment Services continue to 
report that the threatened or anticipated 
farm labor shortage is hastening the adoption 
of mechanized farm equipment. The use 
of such equipment tends to reduce the need 
for farm workers. In other words, another 
type of displacement of workers is taking 
place on the farms as a result of the defense 
program. How far this movement will go 
and the number of workers who will be 
permanently affected is not known. It may 
have serious post-defense implications. 


@ Placements and supply—Contrary to the 
usual decline between June and July, place- 
ments by the public employment offices 
increased 6 percent this year, reaching a 
total of 499,000. Moreover, as the defense 
program dipped more deeply into the avail- 
able labor supply, the number of registered 
job seekers at the end of the month fell below 
5 million for the first time since December 
1940. The July placements, like those of 
the previous 2 months, were virtually as 
high as in the peak months of 1936; in that 
year, however, large numbers of workers 
were being placed on public works projects. 
In 18 jurisdictions, including 6 of the Nation’s 
10 leading industrial States, fewer jobs were 
filled than in June. This may indicate at 
least a temporary dearth of workers available 
for placements in certain jobs. The special 
occupational survey of workers with defense 


skills, for example, revealed that in July 
only 344,000 such workers were registered 
at public employment offices, a drop of 20 
percent from May and 8 percent from June. 

During the first 7 months of 1941, 3 million 
placements were made by the Employment 
Service, and more than 2 million different 
individuals filled these jobs; in the comparable 
1940 period, 1.9 million placements were 
obtained for 1.3 million different individuals. 


@ Benefit payments——Unemployment compen- 
sation benefits paid out and the number of 
continued claims received during July de- 
clined slightly below June. An 8-percent 
increase in waiting-period claims, however, 
indicated that the hitherto growing gap 
between benefit claims and payments in 
1941, as compared with those in the cor- 
responding months of 1940; may lessen. 
Responsible for the gain were: Initiation of 
new benefit years by claimants in many 
States; separations in various fields of seasonal 
employment; and an increasing volume of 
lay-offs in nondefense industries because of 
production cuts due to lack of materials and 
equipment. 

Benefit payments amounted to $29.3 mil- 
lion in July, compensating workers for more 
than 2.7 million weeks of unemployment. 
More than 752,500 workers received at least 
1 or more benefit checks during the month, 
compared with more than 1.4 million in 
July 1940. The number of claims, payments, 
and weeks compensated this July was 
approximately 50 percent below the figures 
for the same month of 1940. 


@ 


Public employment offices made more than 646,000 placements in agriculture during 


the first 7 months of 1941. 


This figure represents an increase of 20 percent over the place- 


ments made in agriculture during the same period of 1940. July placements totaled 
144,145—8.7 percent above July 1940. This volume of placements, in the face of growing 
stringencies of farm help, indicates that tight farm labor situations can be relieved by proper 
organization and recruitment of local or nearby labor resources, 
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The Problem of the Hour: 


Employment Service Tackles Priority 
Unemployment 


“The term priorities means that national 
defense is paramount. Where we have not 
enough materials to produce both defense 
and nondefense products, we must without 
hesitation divert materials to defense pro- 
duction.” 

These words hold the clue to displace- 
ments—that challenging threat of jobless men 
in the midst of America’s greatest industrial 
activity. The extract is from a recent speech 
of Mr. Sidney Hillman, Associate Director 
General, Office of Production Management, 
in which he commented on the remedial 
action taken by defense headquarters to check 
labor displacements caused by defense supply 
priorities. 

Why are priorities necessary? In the first 
few months of the defense program it was 
hoped that civilian requirements would not 
have to be restricted. As pressure for more 
rapid output of war materials increased and 
the combined need of the Allied belligerent 
nations and the United States began to be 
more clearly outlined, the necessity for cur- 
tailing supplies used in nondefense production 
could no longer be avoided. Metals, so 
essential to the equipment of modern warfare, 
were the first materials for which controls 
were established through priorities. Defense 
authorities were not unmindful that the 
result of such action might be to cut some 
men off from employment, and throw 
factories and equipment into idleness. 

The priority system was inaugurated last 
February when the Division of Priorities of 
the Office of Production Management put 
aluminum under priority control. The 
supply of the metal for civilian needs was 
severely restricted. As a consequence, some 
factories were unable to continue operations 
at former levels. At present, only 2 percent 
of the country’s aluminum production is being 


allocated to civilian needs. Indications are 
that by the end of the year the civilian allot- 
ment will be reduced even further. This 
means that practically no aluminum will be 
available for such uses as cooking utensils, 
automobiles, and die-casting products. 


Reduced Civilian Quotas 


. Other strategic metals and materials are, 
under Government priority control, flowing 
into defense factories and into Government 
stockpiles. These stockpiles are reserves built 
up as a precaution against possible emergen- 
cies when materials may be cut off at their 
source through blockades, or other eventual- 
ities of war. Supplies still available after 
current defense needs and stockpile require- 
ments have been met are turned over to the 
Civilian Allocation Division of the Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board, for distribu- 
tion to nondefense consumers. Obviously, 
the reduced quotas permitted to these civilian 
factories are inadequate to keep business 
moving as usual. Hence, “defense” unem- 
ployment results in the midst of the greatest 
expansion of employment in our history. 

The current distribution picture of a few 
metals and other critical raw materials pro- 
vides a gauge for estimating potential dis- 
placements.’ Defense factories are using 
about 70 percent of the copper supply. Only 
1 million pounds of nickel remain to meet a 
civilian demand of 4 million pounds. The 
present supply of zinc is less than normal 
civilian demand. There is at present a 
serious shortage of steel scrap and pig iron for 
foundry uses, and requirements of steel for 
defense are mounting. Civilian rubber con- 
sumption will be cut 20 percent, affecting tires 
for new passenger automobiles, sundries, and 
toys. The shutting off of raw silk from Japan 
may materially affect the employment of 
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175,000 silk workers while the mills adjust their 
machinery for the use of synthetic threads. 
Present supplies of strategic raw materials 
are reasonably adequate for current defense 
needs, but 33 of them may be adversely af- 
fected by changing circumstances in the near 
future. Included in this group are antimony, 
chlorine, chromium, cobalt, formaldehyde, 
lead, manganese, mica, tin, tungsten, and 
vanadium. Except for three of these—lead, 
chlorine, and formaldehyde—the supply de- 
pends entirely or mainly on importation 
from abroad. There is already an acute 
shortage of merchant ships, and the com- 
plete stoppage of shipments from the Far 
East and Africa is an ever-present possibility, 
with far-reaching displacement implications. 


Automotive Curtailment 


The automobile industry furnishes one of 
the outstanding examples of a “civilian” 
industry which has felt the impact of priori- 
ties. This industry requires great quantities 
of metals, many of which are needed in 
defense production. One observer has stated 
that if no automobiles were produced, all 
defense needs for metals could be met. Even 
if this were an exaggeration there is no 
question that the industry consumes much 
material needed for defense. During the 
months of August, September, October, and 
November, reduction in unit production in 
passenger-car factories will reach 26 per- 
cent, and in December 48.4 percent, from the 
levels of the corresponding months of last 
year. Moreover, it is not unlikely that in- 
creased material needs of defense may call 
for even greater curtailment than now con- 
templated. Despite the fact that most auto- 
mobile plants are being converted to the 
production of aircraft or ordnance, and 
logically will utilize thousands of workers, 
unavoidable displacements will occur during 
transition periods. Other manufacturers 
utilizing critical metals who will feel the 
impact of priority allocations are those 
producing household appliances, refriger- 
ators, washing machines, stoves, and metal 
furniture. 


Government planning and encouragement 
can do much for the morale and welfare of 
workers affected by priority controls. The 
Office of Production Management, in coop- 
eration with the United States Employment 
Service, has already gone into action to 
minimize the unemployment hazards wrought 
by defense material priority measures. It is 
promoting subcontracting and “farming out” 
of defense orders among smaller industries; 
it is helping nondefense plants to place them- 
selves in a position to take defense orders by 
making minor changes in equipment and 
machine tools; and it is dealing energetically 
with the employment situation, particularly 
the orderly transfer of workers from non- 
defense to defense jobs. 

Purchasing officials of the Army and Navy 
and the Office of Production Management 
have revised the policy of contract awards. 
This is designed to overcome undue con- 
centration of defense activities in a few 
areas—a condition which is admittedly 
contributing to the production difficulties 
in other areas. The original reason for the 
uneven spread of contracts was the conviction 
that large firms had the managerial, engineer- 
ing, and factory personnel to translate orders 
more swiftly into production. The policy 
now is to spread the contracts, where prac- 
ticable, into regions where factories are con- 
fronted with layoffs. This action is expected 
to salvage valuable equipment, skilled labor, 
and experienced management that will 
undoubtedly speed up defense production. 


Every Factory at Work 


Every defense contract now contains a 
clause which specifies that prime-contractors 
must cooperate in subcontracting measures. 
Consumer goods factories marked for curtail- 
ment orders get preference when subcon- 
tracts are given out. In this way it is hoped 
to bring every suitable factory in the land 
into defense production. This will be ac- 
complished largely through the work of the 
Division of Contract Distribution recently 
created to supersede the Defense Contract 
Service established last March. 
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Through the machinery set up by the 
establishment of the Division of Contract 
Distribution, the Office of Production Man- 
agement hopes to bring about maximum 
use of the Nation’s factories and industrial 
plants, especially the smaller ones through- 
out the country. This is being accomplished 
through four major steps: 


1. The breaking down of large orders of supplies 
into smaller units, and spreading the purchases 
among more firms and into all localities possible. 

2. Providing assistance through the Labor Division 
of OPM in retraining and obtaining reemployment 
for workers who are unemployed as a result of the 
shutting down of some plants or reduction of their 
output. 

3. The effective distribution of defense contracts 
to the smaller business enterprises, as yet largely 
unused, through an expanded use of subcontracting, 
contract distribution, and the pooling of plant 
facilities. 

4. Providing a staff of industrial and production 
engineers to formulate and execute specific plans for 
the conversion of nondefense industries and plants to 
defense production. 

The Division of Contract Distribution has 
branch offices in the various States, the 
function of which is to render decentralized 
advisory aid to all businesses, especially 
smaller enterprises seeking defense work. 

Two advisory committees assist the Divi- 
sion of Contract Distribution. One consists 
of representatives of small business organiza- 
tions; the other, of industrial, management, 
and production engineers. As stated by the 
Office of Production Management: “It is 
intended, on the one hand, to face the 
responsibility of alleviating the hardships 
which have resulted from the defense program 
and, on the other, to marshal our productive 
capacities to the objective that no plant or 
tool which can be used for defense shall be 
allowed to remain idle.” 


Employment Service in Major Role 

The Bureau of Employment Security col- 
laborated with the Office of Production 
Management in working out the roles to be 
played in the program by the Regional Labor 
Supply Offices, the Division of Contract 
Distribution, and the Nation-wide network of 
State Employment Service offices. The 
United States Employment Service is shoul- 


dering two important functions: (1) It has 
undertaken to provide the Office of Produc- 
tion Management with a steady flow of 
information concerning industries and em- 
ployment conditions to be used as a basis for 
anticipating disemployment; and (2) it is 
cooperating in expediting the most equitable 
award of defense contracts to plants threat- 
ened with lay-offs; or where contract awards 
are not feasible, it concentrates on placing 
dislocated workers to the best advantage of 
the defense program and of the workers 
themselves. 


Helping Affected Communities 


Job dislocations have seriously threatened 
many localities, some of which are greatly 
dependent on the industries being affected by 
lack of materials. The Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security, through its regional offices, 
made special surveys of conditions in those 
communities. A list of consumer-goods 
manufacturing concerns likely to be affected 
by priority measures was sent to the Regional 
offices. Local offices were given instructions 
to make an immediate investigation and 
report for each industrial plant employing 
500 or more workers, or for each plant or 
groups of plants with less than 500 employees, 
if the community was chiefly dependent upon 
the plant’s operations. These, as well as sub- 
sequent reports on developing industrial 
situations, must include precise information 
on several significant factors—the major 
occupational groups of the work force; an 
estimate of workers currently employed on 
defense production; date, extent, and reason 
for lay-offs; information on specific skills of 
workers who could be utilized where a 
shortage of skilled labor exists; possibilities of 
a conversion of plant facilities and transfer of 
workers to defense production. The reports 
will also show the community opportunities 
for absorbing displaced workers. 

When the Employment Service investiga- 
tion indicates that a critical situation may 
develop in an area, the OPM, through its 
Labor Supply Offices, arranges a local con- 
ference of all interested parties, including 
representatives of labor, management, com- 
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munity groups and government agencies. 
The Employment Service participates in 
these conferences and through the facilities of 
the State employment service offices, attempts 
to work out a solution to the community labor 
problem. 
Locating Lay-offs 

The State Employment Services, as well as 
the Regional Labor Supply Offices, have 
designated personnel in central administra- 
tive and local offices to assume full responsi- 
bility for the coordination of these special 
defense activities. In following up its part 
of the program, local Employment Service 
offices will receive indications of impending 
curtailments through several sources: Infor- 
mation originating in Washington head- 
quarters of the Office of Production Manage- 
ment, transmitted through the United States 
Employment Service; notification directly 
from reports of employers; press reports of 
industrial activities likely to be affected 
through material rationing; reports from 
civic, labor and business groups; and through 
the implications of a suddenly increased 
volume of registrations and unemployment 
compensation claims. 

As soon as it learns of a prospective lay-off, 
the local employment office arranges for a 


conference with the employer involved to 
determine what likelihood there is of con- 
verting the plant to defense production. If 
there is a possibility of conversion, the infor- 
mation is reported through the State Admin- 
istrative Office to the Regional Labor Supply 
Office and it is also turned over to the 
Division of Contract Distribution, whereupon 
action is initiated to bring a defense contract 
to the rescue. 

Where conversion to defense production is 
not possible and the plant has to slow down 
or shut down, the Employment Service will 
speed the task of transferring workers to 
other jobs. To expedite this procedure, a 
system of self-registration has been devised 
whereby the Employment Service will register 
workers in advance of lay-offs. Where there 
is scant promise that employment opportu- 
nities in the community will be sufficient to 
absorb the displaced workers, or if workers 
are not qualified for referral to defense 
openings, training facilities will be made 
available to them. The Employment Serv- 
ice is cooperating with local vocational 
education authorities, representatives of man- 
agement, labor organizations, civic and com- 
munity groups in plans for training workers 
for specific defense opportunities. 


ADEQUACY OF BENEFITS STUDIED 


Workers who are displaced will in most cases have unemployment compensation benefits to tide them 
over transition periods. In a recent radio speech, Mrs. Ellen S. Woodward, Member of the Social Security 
Board, characterized unemployment compensation benefits as a “‘bridge over the gap between jobs.” To 
determine the sturdiness of the bridge, the Research and Statistics Division of the United States Bureau of 
Employment Security has inaugurated a series of studies of typical labor displacements traceable to priority 
and curtailment orders. State agencies are cooperating to determine (a) the number and characteristics of 
unemployed workers; (b) proportion of displaced workers claiming unemployment benefits; (c) their potential 
benefit rights; (d) duration of benefits; (e) proportion exhausting their benefit rights before getting another 
job; (f) when and where re-employment occurred; and (g) what were the industrial shifts in employment. 

If workers are not carried through periods of temporary employment during the present emergency, that 
information will be a guide to legislative measures necessary to meet far more serious post-defense unemploy- 
ment problems. 
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Speaking Before the Public 


By Paut Smiru, District Superintendent, New York State Employment Service, Rochester 


HE old notion that Government employ- 
fe should be seen but not heard has 
happily given way to the popular demand 
that public servants be called upon to give an 
accounting of their stewardship on the lecture 
platform. Thus, “speaking for publication” 
has become an important part of any well- 
rounded public relations program. As effec- 
tive and modern as the radio, press, and 
promotional literature may be in present- 
day publicity and informational activities, 
the spoken word is still a vital medium of 
creating good will between a Government 
agency and the public it serves. 

No other form of communication provides 
the personal touch that enables the audience 
to see the organization representative in the 
flesh. In the character and appearance of 
the speaker is reflected the dignity of the 
public service he represents and of which he 
is spokesman. The question-and-answer 
period which usually follows the speaker’s 
presentation gives the audience a splendid 
opportunity to clarify its own understanding 
of the subject. Moreover, the observant 
speaker is in an excellent position to pick up 
first-hand reactions, not only to the material 
which he has presented, but also as to the 
general attitude of the group toward his 
organization. 

While it is desirable that the speaker pre- 
sent what is commonly known as a good 
platform appearance, the occasion does not 
call for old-fashioned histrionics or oratory. 
After all, he is not being called upon to make 
a fiery political speech or launch a social 
crusade. A straightforward delivery, con- 
versational and sincere in style, the subject 
matter of a factual, descriptive, and informa- 
tive nature, should characterize his presen- 


tation. This does not necessarily imply a 
dry-analytical or statistical thesis, because 
our material can be as colorful as the illus- 
trations of our everyday operating experi- 
ences actually are, rich and warm in human 
interest and motivation, social and economic 
implications. Just as the public employment 
service has become “prize” newspaper copy, 
so have we an abundance of speech material 
on its related activities, such as, occupational 
and employment information with their vo- 
cational guidance, educational and training 
implications; our role in the national defense 
program; the clearance machinery; public 
employment service techniques of matching 
men and jobs; and other special services. 


Invitations to Speak 


Subjects for discussion will vary, of course, 
with the type of group to be addressed and 
the occasion. The New York State Em- 
ployment Service has recently solicited talks 
by means of a folder distributed by local 
offices to a selected mailing list of community 
organizations. These booklets outline a num- 
ber of subjects on which a representative of 
the Service is prepared to speak, and the 
group is asked to book one of our speakers 
much in the manner of a lecture bureau. 
Invitations to speak are also forthcoming 
through active membership in community, 
business, or civic clubs, and the alert manager 
will find little difficulty in getting himself 
invited to participate in community forums 
or panels where related employment prob- 
lems are to be discussed. There is hardly 
any phase of present-day community life 
that employment does not touch upon. The 
manager who is public-relations conscious 
can, if he but has the time, participate in a 
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whole series of public forums, ranging from a 
Y. M. C. A. inquiry into youth employment 
problems, to a Chamber of Commerce sur- 
vey of out-migration of skilled labor. 

Talks should be assigned to a staff member 
who is specializing in the subject matter to 
be discussed. Although we have up to now 
frequently referred most requests for speakers 
to the local manager, because he is responsible 
for the administration of the program in his 
community, it is not to be inferred that all 
speaking engagements must necessarily be 
filled by him. Certainly an exposition of the 
special service for the handicapped would 
logically be assigned to the special interviewer 
in charge of that unit. So also would a re- 
quest for a discussion of junior placement 
techniques, be referred to the junior section 
head familiar with such work. Of course, if 
the local manager or field supervisor is par- 
ticularly well-informed in these specialized 
fields, and the organization merits a repre- 
sentative of such official rank, there is no 
reason why either one cannot go into action. 
In some cases, particularly where the group 
meeting is of State-wide or regional propor- 
tions, it might be desirable to refer the invi- 
tation to the Administrative Office, even 
though the original request was submitted to 
the local or district office. In any event, the 
important thing is to select that staff member 
who can do the job best from every point of 
view. 


Assignment of Speakers 


Several guiding principles should be ob- 
served in the assignment of speakers. The 
smaller local offices, which do not maintain 
special services, should not solicit speaking 
engagements. This will avoid the embar- 
rassment of being forced to beg off from 
describing a phase of public employment 
service work which is not carried on in the 
smaller communities. Local managers or 
other administrative officials should, if the 
occasion warrants, have no hesitancy about 
delegating speaking assignments to other 
competent staff members. In the larger 
Cities, the district supervisors and_ local 


managers could do nothing but make speeches 
were they to accept personally every request 
to address neighborhood groups. One of the 
most tactful ways of avoiding such burdens 
is to indicate that there is a member of the 
staff available for speaking who is closer to 
the operations and possesses a more intimate 
knowledge of the subject for discussion. 

It is sometimes advisable to have a technical 
expert accompany the speaker, in anticipa- 
tion of technical questions during the dis- 
cussion period that may follow a speech. If 
the field or district supervisor is addressing 
a businessmen’s club on the administration 
of the Unemployment Insurance Law, we 
see no reason why the area pay-roll auditor 
cannot be present to answer technical ques- 
tions that may very well arise on contribu- 
tions. Employers do not expect one Govern- 
ment official to have all the answers, and 
they will appreciate your frankness and 
honesty in turning to a technical advisor 
for assistance. They look to you as spokes- 
man for an intelligent review of policy and 
administration, and, as businessmen, fully 
realize that the magnitude of the employ- 
ment security program makes technical 
guidance not only essential but efficient. 

While an original speech is to be preferred 
to a “canned” talk, few of us are competent 
to prepare complete addresses which will 
properly express the point of view of the 
Service. Our central information or pub- 
licity bureau knows how to prepare a manu- 
script, which, while it adheres to adminis- 
tration policy, is not stereotyped and lifeless. 
Besides, the basic material furnished by the 
bureau can always be enriched by items of 
local color and human interest. 

This will require considerable preparation 
and polishing on your own part, so that the 
final talk will strike the audience as a piece of 
original writing. And well it might, for if you 
have done your own share of fact finding, you 
will have contributed much of the informa- 
tion with respect to conditions of the local 
labor market, occupational and employment 
trends, or insurance practices—all based on 
the activities of the Service in your area. 
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Avoid controversial issues, stick to the story 
of your Service, and do not reflect adversely 
on other agencies, Government or private. 
Do not use the public platform as an oppor- 
tunity to expound your personal political, 
social, or economic philosophy. There are 
plenty of social and economic implications 
written into the preambles of the various 
Federal and State social security laws which 
may be cited. And if the discussion period 
engenders controversial issues, as for example, 
merit rating, state both sides of the problem. 


Adapting to Audience 


Your talk should take on special emphasis 
and direction, depending on the nature of the 
audience to be addressed. If you were to 
speak before a labor group, you would nat- 
urally stress the benefits to organized labor 
from the social security program and the 
credit due their group for bringing about the 
enactment of this sound legislation. When 
addressing an employer’s association, the 
economy and efficiency of administration 
will be highlighted. Before a women’s lit- 
erary Club, you will try to be informative, en- 
tertaining, and not too technical; with other 
special groups, you should play up the pri- 
mary interest they have in the Service. 

Unless you are going to be freely quoted or 
are going to present a good deal of technical 
and statistical data, your speech should not be 
read. Just as much and even more prepara- 
tion should precede your address if it is not to 
be read, so as to give you complete command 
of your subject. Do not memorize your 
speech. After all, the listening audience gets 
only part of what any speaker says—and 
remembers still less. In any lecture the high- 
lights and “‘punch” lines are the most im- 
portant, particularly a strong conclusion. 
If your style is conversational, sincere, and 
shows conviction in the worthwhileness of 
your Service and its program, your audience 
will be more deeply impressed than by any 
display of pyrotechnics. 

Visual aids are, at times, of inestimable 
value in presenting a subject. Several rec- 
ommend themselves. While the New York 
State Employment Service has not experi- 
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mented with stereopticon slides, we believe 
that they would lend themselves effectively 
to our subject matter. The slides should be 
clear, well selected, appropriately timed, 
and accompanied by verbal delivery both 
descriptive and enlightening. The use of 
charts, diagrams, or statistical tables is some- 
what risky. Not only are they apt to be dull, 
but in the large meeting hall they can seldom 
be placed so that the detail is clearly seen. 
For the small conference group they have, of 
course, proved decidedly effective. As back- 
ground for the speaker’s table or at the en- 
trance to the meeting hall of large and im- 
portant conferences, we recommend the use 
of appropriate displays and exhibit material. 
If it is a static display, it will lend color and 
emphasis to the occasion without detracting 
from the speaker. 

For all practical purposes, however, it is 
desirable to distribute promotional literature, 
such as descriptive leaflets or a directory of 
local offices, at some convenient time before 
or after the address. During the course of 
the speech, it should be suggested that the 
audience take the material with them for 
future reference. Giving the audience some- 
thing to take away with them has been 
found good publicity tactics. 


Taking Part in Forums 


While the forum or discussion panel has be- 
come increasingly popular through its ex- 
ploitation over the radio, it is recommended 
that, as a general rule, we avoid those inter- 
agency meetings or representative commun- 
ity discussion forums that are to be spon- 
taneously conducted. Government officials 
in the field service cannot afford to make im- 
promptu commitments and _ observations, 
since they are not responsible for formulating 
and establishing administrative policy. How- 
ever, they should welcome invitations to par- 
ticipate with other Government agencies or 
civic bodies in public forums that are properly 
planned and organized. This means that 
the sponsoring group or chairman should 
formulate a basic plan along the following 
lines: 
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Assign the specific subject to be discussed 
to a speaker from the appropriate agency. 
Only those agencies or community citizens 
who have been dealing with the problem 
should be invited to participate in the formal 
discussion. For example, in discussing the 
problem of youth unemployment, represen- 
tatives should be invited from the schools, 
NYA, public employment service, and char- 
acter-building agencies. 

Assume, however, that some zealous civic 
organization were sponsoring a forum on the 
housing problem as affected by the defense 
program, and the local employment office 
manager was pressed into participating. The 
only information that our representative 
should volunteer would be entirely statistical 
and factual in nature, based on employment 
and research activities of his office. 

Time allotment should be rigidly adhered 
to, so that sufficient time is left for a question- 
and-answer period or discussion from the 
floor. 


By all means decline official participation 
in those group meetings which have as their 
sole objective the grinding of some political 
or economic ax. Of course, there will be 
some public meetings, where you know that 
controversial issues will arise, and possibly 
acrimonious debate, but you will neverthe- 
less feel called upon to attend in the interest 
of sound public relations. Happily, the com- 
munity forum meeting is being conducted 
more and more along restrained and organ- 
ized patterns, so that departmental repre- 
sentatives need not fear that they have been 
invited just to be shot at. If you have reason 
to believe that you are going to be put on 
the spot about delayed benefit payments, 
poor placement record, administrative in- 
efficiency, or some similar subject, confer 
with your bureau heads to develop good 
arguments for defense. 


Finally, just because you may be a member 
of the Department of Labor in your State 
does not qualify you to discuss officially such 
problems as compulsory arbitration of labor 
disputes or other closely related labor matters. 
You can speak with official authority only for 
the work of your particular division, and if 
you feel that such information makes no 
direct contribution to the conference, state 
so frankly. 

Indicate your willingness to remain for a 
discussion or question-and-answer period 
after your formal presentation is completed. 
Here are a few simple rules to be observed: 


1. If you do not know the full and correct answer 
to a question, do not hesitate to say so. Always offer 
to obtain the information which the questioner has 
requested. Present-day audiences will respect you 
more if you are honest than if they suspect you of 
trying to bluff. 

2. If the question raised is a controversial one, 
state both sides of the issue, unless your agency has 
taken a publicly declared position and has authorized 
the field service to stand by it. 

3. If your department or its practices are unjustly 
attacked or maligned, refute the charges vigorously. 

4. Don’t make a speech in response to each ques- 
tion. Answer questions specifically, using illustra- 
tions and cases wherever possible, rather than 
generalizations. 

5. Don’t show a know-it-all or “wise guy” attitude 
at any time, or imply that a question is ridiculous, 
though it may very well be so, and don’t impute lack 
of intelligence to the questioner. 


Fundamentally, every time you make a 
speech you are out to create good will, gain 
community acceptance, and make friends for 
the Service. Try to convey by your com- 
ments and your attitude that you believe 
wholeheartedly in the organization you rep- 
resent; that you respect it and respect your- 


self—for the public employment service 
which you represent is an agency as vital to 
the existence of the community as the schools, 
libraries, hospitals, and similar institutions. 


This article is the first of a series on Public Relations, 
as announced in the September issue of the Review. 
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Jobs for Graduates 


By Juttan H. Apams, Acting Informational Representative, Tennessee Unemployment 
Compensation Division 


and 
Henry S. Bioxer, District Supervisor, Tennessee State Employment Service 


F especial value to a community are 
@) its younger citizens—young men and 
young women already at work and with a 
long expectancy of potential service to the 
city in which they live. 

Recognizing the tremendous value of these 
young citizens, and the need for keeping 
them in their home community, the Chatta- 
nooga office of the Tennessee State Employ- 
ment Service inaugurated, in May 1940, an 
intensive job campaign unique among Em- 
ployment Service offices of the Nation. It 
was a one-week program, in the early days 
of June, launched immediately after com- 
mencement exercises in Chattanooga high 
schools and colleges, and was called ‘“‘Jobs 
for Graduates.”’ Henry S. Bloker, manager 
of the Chattanooga office, conceived the idea 
and put the plan into successful operation. 

Mr. Bloker recognized that he must sell 
the idea to two distinct groups: (1) Senior 
students in high schools, colleges, trade and 
vocational schools of the city; (2) the busi- 
ness men of Chattanooga, potential employers 
of these soon-to-be-graduated young people. 

High school principals and other school 
officials were impressed with the possibilities 
of the program, and the employment office 
was permitted to survey each graduating 
class. 

Since the program was to be county-wide, 
it was thought best to promote the idea 
through an advisory council. Men selected 
to act on the council were picked, not because 
they knew of the Employment Service, but 
because they were recognized leaders of 
industry and were outstanding in their 
leadership in civic affairs. Members of the 
council represented manufacturing, construc- 
tion, wholesale, retail, public service, foods 


and service, agriculture, finance, insurance, 
real estate, education, publicity, and organ- 
ized labor. 

Advisory council members were given all 
the facts in connection with the proposed 
campaign. They were informed that no 
special effort had ever been made by the 
schools, or any agency or group, to find jobs 
for the city’s annual “crop” of graduates. 
The Employment Service offered its facilities 
as the operating agency equipped to handle 
the program. It was further explained that 
the Service, with its entrée to 3,200 employers, 
and its trained personnel, was the logical 
labor clearing house for the community. 

The Council was asked to give the prestige 
of its endorsement by sponsoring the program, 
under the direction of the Employment 
Service. 

The fundamental purposes of the program 
were: (1) To make “beginning job” oppor- 
tunities available to graduates; (2) to give 
Chattanooga’s graduates an opportunity to 
“orow” with its industries; (3) to keep the 
city’s youth from roaming over the country 
in search of jobs. 

The Employment Service, with full 
authority in the conduct of the program, 
designated the first week in June as “Jobs- 
for-Graduates” week. The publicity in con- 
nection with the program emphasized 
“beginning jobs,” and employers were urged 
to determine which jobs should normally be 
filled with graduates. 

No encouragement was given employers to 
create jobs for graduates. There was no 
intention of displacing older workers or 
filling jobs with inexperienced persons where 
experienced workers are necessary. It was 
emphasized that there is a place for “begin- 
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ners” in all fields of employment. Employers 
were urged to fill “beginning jobs” with 
graduates possessing the qualifications for 
these openings. 

Official opening of the campaign was 
heralded by a luncheon at a leading hotel, 
attended by employers and _ personnel 
managers representing more than 200 firms. 
A complete story, including pictures, ap- 
peared in Chattannoga newspapers. Thus, 
*‘Jobs for Graduates”’ was launched. 


Program Endorsed 


Thirty-seven civic, professional, and other 
organizations were also asked to endorse the 
program. All were sent descriptive material 
for distribution among their members. Full 
newspaper coverage continued throughout 
the week, and spot announcements were 
broadcast over two local radio stations. 

Sixty days after the campaign closed, a 
survey was made of all graduates in the Em- 
ployment Service file. The survey revealed 
that 234 graduates received temporary or 
regular employment, 88 of whom were 
placed by the Employment Service. 

Less obvious, but equally valuable, were 
the long-term results of the campaign. These 
included the establishment of a continuous 
working relationship with the schools of the 
city, employer recognition of the “‘Jobs-for- 
Graduates” idea, and registration of each 
year’s graduates. Furthermore, the city 
schools awoke to the fact that they had a 
responsibility to provide more adequate oc- 
cupational information, not only to graduates 
but to undergraduates as well, so that they 
could qualify for “beginning job” oppor- 
tunities. This awareness gave rise to the 
creation of vocational guidance conferences, 
occupational clinics and vocational counselor 
service. 

The “Jobs for Graduates” program spot- 
lighted the Employment Service as a neces- 
sary and desirable community-serving agency. 
Membership in the Chamber of Commerce 
was offered, without cost, to the Employ- 
ment Service. The District Manager was 
placed on the Educational Committee and 


was requested to take part in meetings con- 
cerning community planning. Representa- 
tives of the Employment Service have been 
asked to lead discussions in school groups, 
civic clubs, and other community organiza- 
tions. Many requests have come to the 
Employment Service for information and 
professional opinion on jobs and employ- 
ment from civic, professional, social, educa- 
tional, labor, and other organizations. 


Annual Event 


The success of the 1940 ‘‘Jobs-for-Gradu- 
ates” campaign established it as an annual 
event in Chattanooga. In 1941, the week 
of June 2-7 was selected as “Jobs-for- 
Graduates” week. The Mayor and the 
County Judge. issued proclamations endors- 
ing the drive. Special “‘Jobs-for-Graduates”’ 
stationery was used by the Employment 
Service and the Advisory Council for letters 
to civic, professional, and educational organ- 
izations inviting their endorsement of the 
program. Radio skits and spot announce- 
ments were broadcast by the principal local 
station, with Service personnel enacting the 
several roles. Newspapers carried extensive 
stories on the program throughout the week, 
and a slogan “Give the Graduate a Job 
Opportunity in His Own Home Town,” 
was used extensively and effectively. 

Incomplete figures for the 1941 campaign 
indicate a 50-percent gain in placements 
over 1940. The Service was concerned not 
alone with the immediate placements, but 
was primarily interested in establishing on a 
sound basis a long-range developmental pro- 
gram that would be accepted by educational 
authorities and employers. 

The experience of Chattanooga could be 
used to advantage by other cities throughout 
the Nation. The wholehearted support ac- 
corded the “Jobs-for-Graduates” campaign 
by civic, educational, and employer groups, 
as well as by the newspapers, attests to the 
success of the program. Why not inaugurate 
a Nation-wide ‘“Jobs-for-Graduates” week, 
backed by facilities of all State Employment 
Services? 
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‘The Kalispell Plan’’: 


Montana Recruits Emergency 
Fire Fighters 


By Cuartes H. Draper, Senior Interviewer, 


HEN a forest fire breaks out, men 
must be rushed to the scene of action 
at once. There is no waiting period of 24 or 
48 hours. Men competent by physique and 
experience to perform the hazardous and 
emergency tasks must be immediately avail- 
able. They must be in busses and on their 
way within an hour or two after receipt of the 
fire call. Normal Employment Service pro- 
cedures must be speeded up if they are to 
function effectively in this type of emergency. 
In the belief that the forestry and national 
park associations would welcome its coopera- 
tion in fire fighting problems, the Employ- 
ment Service undertook a study of past pro- 
cedures, with a view to eliminating weak 
spots, and increasing the efficiency of recruit- 
ing methods. In doing this it was realized 
that the basic principles of the public em- 
ployment office function of selection and 
referral must be maintained. The problem, 
therefore, was largely one of speed. 

The principal disadvantage of the past 
system was that it often attracted the “‘deni- 
zens of the jungles’—the migrants and 
itinerants who literally camped on the hiring 
and fire lines awaiting distress calls. Local 
residents—much to be preferred in a fire 
emergency—could not be reached until these 
applicants were combed over. 

Out of consultations with heads of the 
forest services grew the Kalispell plan. 
Under this procedure, suitable applicants are 
secured through wide publicity. They are 
listed separately on special registration cards 
and kept in a separate file. Their qualifica- 
tions are carefully scanned, and those found 
fit for fire duty are provided with “Fire 


Montana State Employment Service, Kalispell 


Credential Cards” which entitle the holder 
to first consideration when presented in 
answer to a fire call. 

To speed work of emergency recruitment, 
the fire call is broadcast by radio, spread by 
word of mouth, published in newspapers, if 
possible, telephoned, or carried by messen- 
gers. Applicants responding to the calls are 
handled by the employment office staff in 
accordance with employer specifications, and 
within a short time—sometimes in less than 
an hour—are on their way to the scene of the 
fire. Those presenting fire cards for emer- 
gency fire duty are given first chance; after 
their ranks are depleted, other applicants are 
considered. 

Out of 90 men thus recruited to extinguish 
a fast-spreading blaze in the forests of remote 
Dickey Ridge, lying just south of Glacier 
Park, only 4 were not on the emergency fire 
list. Thus competent and experienced local 
men were secured—their efficiency being 
attested by forest authorities, who were grati- 
fied with results. 

In addition to the men recruited through 
this office, the forest authorities themselves 
called and received applicants in other com- 
munities of the region adjacent to the fire 
threat. They pursued the same course of 
giving preference to those presenting “Fire 
Credential Cards,” and thus the Employ- 
ment Service principles of selection and re- 
ferral were extended to a broader area than 
could be reached by any one office. 

The applicants themselves are highly 
pleased with the system, as it gives preference 
to qualified and available men whose perma- 
nent residence is in the area from which the 
emergency fire fighters are drawn. 
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One result has been a tremendous impetus 
to registration, not only for fire duty, but also 
for general availability for any kind of suitable 
work. Stump ranchers, loggers, trappers, 
and other residents of remote areas have 
embraced the opportunity. 

Reporting back from fire duty, the satis- 
factory applicants are supplied with new fire 


cards; those who, in the opinion of the forest 
authorities, proved unsatisfactory are dropped 
from the list. 

“The Kalispell Plan” has already spread to 
other forested areas of Montana, and other 
offices of this service are listing their appli- 
cants for emergency fire duty through the 
same procedures. 


@ 








For Further Reading 


Due to the interest stimulated in labor 
market problems by the Special Issue of the 
Employment Security Review, “The Labor Market 
in the Emergency,” (August 1941) the follow- 
ing suggestions for further reading on the 
subject have been prepared by the Librarian 
of the Social Security Board. 

One of the most comprehensive surveys of 
the labor market in the present national 
emergency is the Twentieth Century Fund’s 
Labor and National Defense (New York, The 
Fund, 1941), which describes labor needs and 
the labor supply, as well as problems of hours, 
wages, and industrial disputes. Sumner H. 
Slichter’s Economic Factors Affecting Industrial 
Relations Policy in National Defense (New York, 
Industrial Relations Counselors, 1941), also 
considers nearly all phases of the labor market 
and ot labor management in their contem- 
porary setting. 

Labor Supply and National Defense (Montreal, 
International Labor Office, 1941) deals with 
emergency labor problems in the major bellig- 
erent nations, in the United States and Japan. 

Philip S. Broughton describes the work of 
the United States Employment Service in his 
Man Meets Job (New York, Public Affairs Pam- 
phlet No. 57, 1941). Also in this series is 
Percy W. Bidwell’s If War Comes (New York, 
Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 48, 1940), which 
consider the mobilization of industry and 
labor. 

Recent articles describing emergency 
labor requirements and the steps for meeting 





them are “Manpower for Industry” (Survey 
Graphic, December 1940, pp. 602-605), by 
Beulah Amidon; ‘‘War Demands on the Labor 
Supply” (Harvard Business Revitw, Summer 
1941, pp. 451-457), by Donald H. Davenport; 
“A Labor Policy for the Emergency” (Pro- 
ceedings of the Academy of Political Science, May 
1941, pp. 55-64), by Isador Lubin; and the 
Fortune Round Table for July 1941. 

Information on the United States today 
and in the last war, and on European labor 
controls, is summarized at length in the section 
on ‘Migration and National Defense” of Inter- 
state Migration, which is the report of the 
House Select Committee to Investigate the 
Interstate Migration of Destitute Citizens 
(Washington, U. S. Govt. Printing Office 
1941; House Rept. No. 369, 77th Cong., 1st 
sess.). 

Foreign Labor Controls Today.—In addition to 
the House Report and the I. L. O. publication 
previously noted, see—for Great Britain— 
Frieda Wunderlich’s British Labor and the War 
(New York, New School for Social Research, 
1941). The official British and Canadian 
monthly Labour Gazettes give detailed informa- 
tion on current labor market developments in 
these countries. The effect of emergency con- 
ditions on the labor markets here and abroad 
are also currently noted in the International 
Labour Review (Montreal) and in the Monthly 
Labor Review (Washington). German labor 
controls are described in L. Hamburger’s 
pamphlet, How Nazi Germany Has Mobilized 
and Controlled Labor (Washington, Brooking 
Institution, 1940). 
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Adaptability: 

An orderly world is an admirable thing, 
but there are times when routine becomes a 
vice. It has always been a major objective 
of the public employment service to refer 
men to job opportunities. When that can 
be done as part of regular office routine, it is 
probably more effective in certain instances, 
and undoubtedly easier for the personnel. 
When that routine procedure is not practi- 
cable, however, any organization worth its 
salt must recognize an emergency and be 
prepared to meet it in any way possible. 
It’s a gratifying experience to be able to 
watch an organization that can adjust itself 
readily and cheerfully. People that can 
move from pillbox to parachute get things 


done! 
—North Dakota Messenger. 


Friend Indeed: 


Workers in the Carlsbad, N. M., office took 
part in refugee work when sections of Eddy 
County were inundated by the worst flood in 
its history. During and after office hours, 
personnel assisted in distributing food and 
clothing to stricken families. 

Radio talks and spot announcements made 
throughout the duration of the flood offered 
the services of the employment office and 
appealed to the public to aid refugees by 
giving employment to those in need. 

—New Mexico Employment Review. 
e 
Reciprocal Service: 

The staff of the Norwich office was a bit 
baffled when job specifications came through: 
“Young man with cavity in his front tooth.” 
Further investigation showed that the order 
had come from a young dental student who 
was preparing to take his State Board exam- 
inations and wanted a subject on whom he 
could demonstrate his professional skill. 

The job was filled, and, we presume, also 


the cavity! 
—Connecticut Monthly Bulletin. 


The Goal: 


The urgent needs of the defense program 
present both an opportunity and a challenge 
to every individual in the Employment 
Service. It is a golden opportunity to make 
our Service so useful and so valuable to 
labor and industry alike, that we may win 
and permanently maintain the function of 
handling the great bulk of placements in 
trade and industry. Employers are looking 
to us to find the workers they need; it is our 
task to meet those needs skillfully and quickly. 

—South Carolina News and Review. 
@ 
Skeleton Searchers: 


The Albemarle office is seeking light on the 
subject of accurate job classification titles for 
skilled skeleton searchers. 

Unmindful that they are unknown to the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles, a number of 
skilled workers are busy at their tasks. Un- 
questionably, the adjective “‘skilled’”’ should 
be applied to them, for if they had not been 
trained in the deft handling of grasses and 
clods of earth they could not so expertly 
uncover the skeletons and possessions of 
Indian Chiefs and tribesmen who 400 years 
ago were buried in mounds near Little River. 
The delicate process calls for skillful manipu- 
lating of brickmason’s trowels, working the 
dirt away inch by inch until the skeleton, 
intact, rests on a level. 

—North Carolina Employment News. 
® 
A Place for Everyone: 


A sense of proportion is needed in this world 
of today. There is a place for Maturity as 
well as for Youth; a place for a worker as 
long as he is fit for a job in industry. The 
older worker has real experience, skill, a 
sense of responsibility, and can be relied upon 
in matters of judgment. Youth has speed 
and stamina. Each is vitally important in a 
living America. 

—Missouri Employment Service News. 
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Resourcefulness: 

The Ironton Employment Security Center 
recently demonstrated resourcefulness in fill- 
ing an order for a machinist. Since no 
applicants were available, someone had the 
bright idea of getting in touch with pawn- 
brokers in the community to learn the names 
of individuals who might have been forced 
to surrender their tools as security for loans. 
Sure enough, the tools of a particularly well- 
qualified machinist were in the pawnbroker’s 
possession. Notice of the potential job was 
sent to the machinist, who eventually re- 
ported for registration and was given the 
job after the manager helped rescue his tools. 

—Ohio Compensator. 
@ 


Telling the Story: 

The complete story of the services of the 
employment office must be told—and told 
briefly—with ZIP. In other words, give it 
to the public in small doses, definitely and 


intelligently. It works! ‘Selling’? the Serv- 
ice can only be done through advertising. 
If the employer reads about it in the news- 
paper, hears it over the radio, and listens 
to your sales talk, he will eventually memo- 


rize the office telephone number. 
—Maryland The Employment Angle. 


Young Applicants: 

One of the most valuable services offered 
by the employment office is its work in ascer- 
taining the aptitudes and specific skills of 
the young applicant. Many who visit the 
employment office with only a vague idea 
about what they want to do to make a 
living, or what they wish to take up as their 
life work, leaye that office-with a realistic, 
concrete determination, secure in the belief 
that they are fitted for some particular line 


of work. 
—lIowa Employment Service Bulletin. 


NOCTURNAL SERVICE 


Emergency recruiting of fire fighters for the National Forest Service has stimulated the development of 


novel techniques. Job orders frequently come to the Employment Service after working hours, and some- 
times after midnight. One job order, phoned to the Los Angeles office manager’s home at 2 a. m. for 100 
men, was filled with police department cooperation—prowl car officers visited the all-night picture shows 
and announced the job orders from the stages. The local office received 500 applicants for work within a few 
hours. Arrangements have since been completed to fill midnight calls with men from the single-men’s camp 
of the Los Angeles Department of Public Assistance; 1,000 men, equipped with suitable work clothing, are 
thus expected to be made available for emergency fire fighting at all hours. 


—California Labor Market Report. 
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Trainees are in demand 


ATE this summer, Buffalo, New York, 
L conducted an intensive campaign to 
secure recruits for the national defense pre- 
employment training courses. When enroll- 
ments were counted, only 12% percent of the 
schools’ total training capacity was utilized. 
This is typical of the difficulty many areas are 
experiencing in obtaining trainees. 

Buffalo charges the difficulty in part to a 
changed attitude on the part of the unem- 
ployed. In the early history of training 
programs, unskilled persons welcomed the 
opportunity to enter schools; during the past 
six months, their attitude has changed, and 
they now insist on being hired, trained, and 
paid by industry during their training period. 
Furthermore, this year industries absorbed 
high school graduates as fast as they came out 
of school; last year this source of supply 
furnished over 900 boys for enrollment in 
aviation training classes in one school alone. 

Buffalo, as the following steps show, ap- 
proached its recruiting problem through a 
well-conducted procedure and utilized a 
variety of media to attract trainees. 

1. Verbal appeal to employment managers: As an 
experiment, 11 employers were asked to send in 
applicants whom they had rejected because of lack of 
experience and training. Over a period of a month, 
77 were assigned to the schools. 

2. Newspaper advertisements: Four advertisements 
were inserted in evening papers, four in morning 


papers, with a feature story in one morning paper 
and one evening paper. 


3. Erie County Welfare Department fine-combed 
all six Districts to determine if any man over 18 had 


been previously overlooked by the visitors. 
4. Prospective NYA, CCC, and WPA men were 


routed direct to the training program by the Welfare 
Department. 

5. Six hundred posters advertising the training 
program were placed in industrial plants, libraries, 
YMCA, New York State Employment Service 
offices, chain stores, etc. 

6. Two hundred letters mailed to officers of indus- 
trial plants in the Buffalo area requested that all 
applicants lacking mechanical training be referred 
to the training schools. 

7. Radio announcements were made each morning. 

8. Bulletins describing courses were sent in quan- 
tities to clubs, organizations, stores, libraries, etc. 

9. Letters were sent to 104 officials of labor organi- 
zations in the Buffalo area, notifying them of the 
opportunities for training. 

10. Appeals were made to the placement offices of 
the University of Buffalo and the Engineering Society 
to send in trainees. 

11. The WPA was closely checked to make sure 
that every worker be given an opportunity to profit 
by defense training instruction. 

12. New York State Employment Service inter- 
viewers encouraged applicants to attend the defense 
training classes. 

13. Some vocational schools informed all students 
who had dropped out of courses during the past two 
years of the opportunity to attend the all-night 
sessions. 

14. An appeal for 1,400 men appeared on the 
screens of 19 theaters. 

15. Sixty-one thousand handbills were distributed 
to Buffalo homes by Boy Scouts. 


—Adapted from The Employment Situation in Erie 
County, July 1941. 


Candidates for training are scarce in areas where trainees are placed at no better wage rates than unskilled 
workers, but no such problem has yet faced areas in which trainees can get higher wages 


—Connecticut Tier Market Report. 


The Baltimore office of the Maryland State Employment Service has been using every facility at its 
command to obtain applicants for training. A clearance request was gone out to Virginia, West Virginia, 


North Carolina, and Delaware for trainees for the Baltimore schools. 


—Maryland Labor Market Report. 
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Taste 1.—Continued Claims Received, Weeks Compensated, and Benefits Paid, by States, 
































July 1941 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 23, 1941] 
Continued claims Weeks compensated Benefits paid 
Type Type of unemployment Type of unemployment 
Social Security Board 
region and State Partial . 
Number Wait- Number and Amount 2 panel 
inn Compen- Total part- | Partial Total er | Partial 
period sable — only ! com- only t 
bined 1 bined ! 
eer 3,623 ,409|770, 861|2,852,548/2,744,966|2,533,254) 211,712)...___-- $29,293,121|$27,733,756|$1,533,155|_______ 
Region I: 
eonsadiont s icaienialeade 25,127) 9,031 16,096 14,245 12,885 1,360} 1,345 144,101 ety pil 9,746) $9,653 
She SRS 16,400} 2,021 14,379 15,069 12,845 2,224; 1,349) 1u8,459 14,472) 9,128 
Massachusetts-_-_..-_. 206,061} 34,827; 171,234) 177,949) 171,237} 6,712) 5,999) 1,766,664) 1, 738° at 35,412) 30,593 
New Hampshire-_----_- 10,210) 1,492 8,718 9,199 8,072} 1,127) 1,044 70,429 64,922 5,507} 4,989 
Rhode Island_...---- 37,256] 3,873 33,383 33,383 29,159} 4,224) (8) 326,193 304,270} 21,923) (3) 
9 aan 2,456 554 1,902 1,911 1,719 192 139 15,309 14,308 973 629 
Region II: 
ew pon hacean athletes 891,775|172,880| 718,895) 734,420) 734,420 (1) (1) 8,418,439) 8,418,439 (1) (*) 
Region 
4 es 4,010 508 3,502 3,431 2,583 848 781 29,902 24,738 5,087} 4,653 
New Jersey....------ 147,938) 32,038) 115,900) 103,267; 88,787} 14,480) (8) 1,164,533] 1,067,344) 96,226) (38) 
a Lireame mae! 256,861) 89,067 167, 794| 140,569} 140,569) (1) () 1,501,379] ly ,501, 379 (1) (1) 
egion I 
Dist. of Columbia- --- 15,358] 2,314 13,044 12,008 11,396 612 58 148,331 140,867 6,838 642 
Maryland-_..-..-..-.- 56,763) 4,712) 52,051) 49,393) 43,865 5,528) 5,223 544,730} 505,289) 39,355] 36,831 
North Carolina. ..-- 68,602) 13,746) 54,856) 49,768} 47,631 2,137} 1,764) 317,784 309,728 7,946) 5,899 
eee 50,619; 5,044) 45,575) 44,964) 43,240 1,724 640} 353,300) 342,989) 10,258] 3,317 
aw (Seer 42,791) 2,871 39,920) 38,745 32,511 6,234) 6,080) 372,057) 320,550) 51,507 50, 595 
egion 

SS ee 21,192} 2,204 18,988} 37,976) 33,926) 4,050) 1,958) 265,033 246,995 17,596) 8,430 

(ae 146,493) 52,455) 94,038) 77,743 75,510; 2,233) 2,075; 969,636) 952,141 17,495) 16,069 
Vi LE: 117,732) 36,731 81,001 78,124) 68,309) 9,815) (8) 695,215} 646,043 45,774) (3) 
egion 
ed a 262 ,626| 29,059) 233,567) 233,000) 185,302} 47,698) 29,711) 2,771,389) 2,378,610) 386,676/225 ,562 
casas 45,894) 14,546) 31,348) 31,290) 26,884) 4,406) (8) 338,989) 313,437] 25,476) (3) 
ae PLEA, 33,133) 13,755 19,378} 17, 269 16,320 949 309} 205,329 198,183 7,146] 1,960 
egion 
OO 51,913) 13,203 38,710} 38,243 35,728) 2,515 435 269,104) 255,213 13,655} 2,043 
Sees 90,710) 26,289} 64,421 57,872} 51,983 5,889 @) 579,362) 537,336} 42,026) (8) 
(a “eee 49,868! 15,746; 34,122 34,115} 32,718 1,397 52} 247,864) 240,039 7,825| 4,649 
Mississippi_.......-- 22,430} 3,926 18,504 18,365 16,973 1,392) 935 149,748} 141,804 7,863} 5,020 
South Carolina... _- 27,809) 6,067} 21,742 18,291 16,176; 2,115 591 128 ,044 117,519 10,444) 2,614 
Ba neg > Piro Gankiioaaas 67 ,633| 11,094 56, 539| 48,284 46,803 1,481 304 395 ,003 385, "903 9,100) 1,731 
egion 
ond +f eee 23,760) 6,748 17,012 16,919} 13,990) 2,929 962 146,674 129,409} 17,036) 5,068 
Minnesoca.....------ 38,940) 6,060) 32,880) 32,079) 28,345 3,734; 2,512} 310,899) 281,799} 29,100) 19,866 
7 nee 8,029} 1,566 6,463 6,281 5,687 594 264 54,350 50,213 4,137) 1,529 
North Dakota. -...--- 3,057 437 2,620 2,538 2,169 369 220 23,139 20,328 2,811} 1,577 
2 an Seats “eres 3,970 439 3,531 3,504 3,188 316); (8) 24,974 23,231 1,708) (8) 
egion 
Avkensas...........- 28,032) 10,587 17,445 17, 445 16,776 669 33 129,706} 126,459 3,195 153 
OOS SES 17,127| 3,699 13,428} 13,089) 11,816) 1,273 628 122,123 113,921 8,202) 3,693 
Sees 63,854) 19,243) 44,611 35,020; 30,897; 4,123) 3,584 296,393} 276,404 19,985) 16,365 
ee Sia eintaaaiel 23,604) 4,837 18,767 17,957 15 ,863 2,094 117 171,531 156,310) 15,221 791 
egion 
100,815; 34, = 66,746} 60,348) 56,906) 3,442) (8) 564,757| 539,847) 24,456) (3) 
7,178 6,280 5,487 5,110 377 146 47,545 44,694 2,836 967 
103,011) 15, oi 87,300; 60,270) 52,061 8,209 265; 455, "955 416,013 38,848; 1,094 
8,303} 1,517 6,786 6,500 6,155 345 1 71,002 68 ,088 2,914 5 
18,722| 2,367 16,355 16,305 13,864; 2,441] 1,734| 164,997 146,389 18,550} 12,518 
7,183} 1,902 5,281 4,383 4,088 295 38 41,110 38,857 2,253 326 
14,737) 2,255 12,482 11,464 11,464) = (2) (4) 124,745 124,745 (1) (1) 
Sa 9,005; 3,459 5,546 5,489 5,020 469 178 69,108 65 ,187 3,921} 1,306 
Phd ng Eek wena 2,985 722 2,263 2,432 1,757 675 502 28,490 22,442 6,048} 4,278 
egion : 

Seer 316,144) 43,503) 272,641) 267,183) 226,477; 40,706) 25,511) 3, .. ks, 3,273 ,927 at 854|214,976 
Roveta ee 3,956 513 3,443 3,090 2,745 345 73 36,347 3,57 649 
I pec aia cine 18,329) 2,551 15,778} 14,388 11,695 2,693| 1,884 hn On 149; 123) 22, "267 14,856 

7 Washington Camebakee 30,206; 7,151 23,055 21,727 17,555; 4,172) 2,233 257, 218 218; 982 38, 236| 20,907 
erritories: 
SS 1,890 455 1,435 1,417 1,384 33 0 19,768 19,419 349 0 
| EES 912 119 793 758 691 67 60 7, 007 6,682 325 269 






































1 Benefits for partial and part-total unemployment are not provided by Siate law in Montana, New York, and Pennsylvania, 
2 Includes supplemental payments, not classified by type o ne. 
8 Data for partial unemployment included with data for part-total unemployment. 
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TasLe 2.—Summary of Placement Activities, by State, July 1941 



























































TOTAL 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 23, 1941] 
Complete placements eee July 
July 1941 January-July 1941 en. 
‘ ‘. Supple- Total 
Social Security Total . Total Regular ment- | *°? 
Board region and ary applica- 
State place- | _tons 
received | Num- 
Percentage Percen- ments ios 
change from— | Regular tage June | July 
(over 1 change Per- 30, 31, 
Num- month) | Num- | from | Num- | cent 1941 | 1940 
ber ] Jul ber Janu- ber of : 
une uly ary- tota 
1941 1940 uly 
940 
: ee 499,065} +6.0) +62.0) 323,028/2,996,964) +53.7/1,901,154 63.4) 131,022]1,597,299|4,982,430| —2.8)1—10.8 
Region I: 
Connecticut....| 9,833) +4.0) +85.3 6,981} 60,230) +78.8| 43,946 73.0 4| 26,189) 45,141) +1.0) —41.2 
1 espe "946 +8.4| +77.1| 3,804] 245649] +98.8| 19,549] 79.3 22| 97132] 247188] —10.2| —29:7 
Massachusetts..| 10°525| +5.7|+175.1| 87989] 597987| +140.3| 49°340| 82.2 55| 50,365| 122,226 —9.4| —41.4 
New Hampshire. ,854| +27.8) +26.4 2,317] 14,245 +7. 10,983 77.1 66 5,243} 11,915} —22.4) —45.8 
Rhode Island...| 2,203 — .8)+203.4 1,846} 14,688) +201.4) 12,152 82.7 0 8,625} 35,407] —12.9| —18.8 
Pe ny 9 liatacanial 1,320) +10.2) +13.5 866 7,610} +24.8 4,521 59.4 9 2,559 7,559] —16.6| —52.0 
egion II: 
md ay wares 48,716) +2.0) +81.4| 31,049) 299,315) +80.7| 169,543 56.6} 2,555) 183,061] 523,787} —3.8| —17.7 
; when aes 1,428} —18.6} -—3.0 751} 10,065) +33.4 5,055 50.2 224 2,808 7,611] —12.9| —34.6 
New Jersey....| 16,874] —3.0|+121.6| 11,177] 106,236] +70.5| 67,023] 63.1 42| 48/387| 191,644, —1.0| —24:9 
Ms mya 21,811) +2.7| +75.1| 16,847] 130,971) +56.3) 95,589} 73.0 988} 100,865) 315,917} —5.3) —18.1 
: let. of Colum- 
nadie aseslt 5,015} —8.3| +43.8| 2,376] 36,6211 +44.9| 16,977] 46.4 1] 13,063] 23,990] +1.8| —31.2 
Maryland.----- 6,852} +5.3) +57.8 : 41,355) +64. 27,361 66.2 1,638} 23,778} 40,477} —5.7| —43.8 
North Carolina_| 10,831} +10.9}+-108.0 7,939) 117,908} +187.3} 99,632 84.5 9449) 37,475] 101,029} +4.5} +3.1 
Virginia... 13;874| +22.4/+176.9| 113340] 75;945| +128.2| 58,954 77.6] 7411 22°552| 657688] —6.8| +18.2 
— 4,611} +17.1| +63.6 3,215} 25,737} +44.9) 16,481 64.0 274) 16,691) 61,021) —3.3) —25.1 
ion V. 
‘Teetethy.....-. 4,634| +24.1| +87.0/ 3,692] 26,085] +44.5| 16,983] 65.11 1601 18,606| 88,366] —7.11 —8.2 
Michigan...... 15°876| —2.8| +34.6| 10;909| 96,589] +37.9| 64;515| 66.8] 1,464] 60'299| 1377842| —.9| —4g'2 
ve 24,983; —9.3]) +78.2|) 14,674] 161,202} +65.9) 91,213 56.6 446} 73,099) 259,932} —5.8| —25.4 
egion 
Tiel nonce 22,142} —1.9| +84.4| 13,691| 147,803] +65.2| 90,5921 61.3] 1,039] 98,504] 196,349] —21.61 +7.0 
Indiana....-..- 12'927| —.2| +95.8| 8,822] 87,010] +71.0| 58,102] 66.8] 2'740| 427919] 229'204| +.8| +68'4 
Michang ree »440} +2.3) 449.5 7,395| 64,769) +47.5| 39,317} 60.7 478) 33,098] 90,587 —.4) —14.5 
0 : 
, <> 5,488| —27.8| +32.5| 4,327| 37,324] +19.8| 24,178] 64.8] 330] 35,391] 109,258, 2.1] 44.7 
Florida........ 259] +15.0|+104.2| 33865] 41:373| +108.4| 31,765] 76.8|  152| 207997| 1217238] +2.9| +55.4 
Georgia......2. 10°235| | +.4| +22.1| 53598] 62;680| +17.0| 39;692| 63.3| 186] 29°561| 1137920] —2.9| —33:2 
Mississippi... 496|+102.9|-+154.8| 8,699] 31,396] +18.9| 26,187] 83.41 122] 347504] 84°473| 43.9] 441.4 
South Carolina | 7/768} +6.5|+204.5| 6,627| 50;816| +157.8| 42;744| 84.11 196] 177239] 537323] +3.6| —1.4 
BR eg Gee »199| —22.7| +49.4) 5,149) 59,519] +75.8| 42,932) 72.1) 24,186) 22,958] 134,607 +.2| +13.4 
egion : 
eo . 9,126} +8.5| +25.2] 3,775] 53,077] +20.3| 27,757] 52.3| 543] 22,4541 68,509] —.s} —13.1 
Minnesota. -.._ 11,220) +37.0} +29.4 5,158} 49,243] +29.8] 26,848 54.5 731] 32,184) 94,667} —1.8) —28.2 
Nebraska__._.. ,408| +41.3| +61. 2,550} 22,123} +22.0) 12,337} 55.8 624; 8,869) 44,770) —3.4 +.7 
North Dakota_.| $/969/+117.0| +32.3| 3,804) 18,455] +28.7| 10,447] 56.6 28] 7:146| 28,134 —7.9] —6.0 
ae. 2,679| +48.7| +43.7| 1,293) 10,874) +25.5 5,556) 51.1 545 4,050) 20, —13.0} —22.8 
egion IX: ; 
rkaneas 422.4] +81.0| 3,498] 44,510| +35.2| 17,978] 40.4] 4,021| 30,444] 94,1191 +15.4|-4119.4 
ansas... +13:8| +93.6] 45208] 487369] +84:6| 24/153] 49.9] "962| 21’811| 56°396] 9:9] —4 
Missouri -- +19.2}+104.8) 10,557) 99,570] +93.3) 72,787 73.1 1,032} 54,437) 211,505] —2.2] +18.8 
ptlahoma +8.1| —25.7| 2,723] 28,723] —20.1| 13,443| 46.8] 77944] 357411] 817121] +26.6| 8:9 
egion 
uisiana +7.6|+109.6| 4,371] 41,234] +74.1| 31,339] 76.0] 972] 36,525] 141,627| +17.01+103.0 
New Mexico...- —8.8] +30. 950} 10,619) +29. ,602} 71.6 474) 4,058 x —.2| —29. 
near 5 OPES +29.0) +29.9) 23,045) 222,369) +12.7) 117,559} 52.9] 31,027} 91,460] 385,699) +1.5]) +54.7 
egion XI: 
| « hel —13.4| +8.6| 1,216] 18,368] —S.1| 10,181] 55.41 — 591] 4,699] 18,6111 —9.2] —19.0 
Colorado —41.2| —45.1| 23838] 28,585, —6.1| 14,245] 49.8] 7,885] 13,855] 48°367| —11.0| —19°0 
i usteced —16.3| +30.8 1,648} 19,498) +14.5 8,719} 44.7 3,528 3,398) 29,966} —14.2] (3) 
Montana 439.8] +64.7| 2955] 153153] 425.1] 10/965] 72.41 °823| 5'208| 11'517| 424:5| —46.6 
 etantitae 064] —11.8} +29:7| 13534] 142524) +51:2| 6;830] 47.0 82| 87287] 24/007] 411.6] +8.4 
pWyomiag.=-2-- 1°667| +23.0] +30.0| 13147| 95868] +464:8| 73067] 71.6 40] 37194) “6:451| 419:2| —1:8 
egion : 
California Si ve 36,616] —1.7| +62.6] 20,901) 218,829) +64.7| 124,738} 57.0) 10,004) 120,155] 330,790} —3.7]| —29.4 
Nevada..___... 2,794) +26.6| +90. 1,785} 11,701) +47.1 7,446} 63.6 97 3,743 3,439) —6.1) —39.9 
Oregon. __....- 11,738} +21.2| +87.0} 8,835) 55,529] +64.2| 38,839) 69.9) 18,819) 18,096) 25,182) —15.9| —34.6 
ev athington..... 10,616} +2.8) +23.6) 5,715) 50,147) —17.4| 28,383 56.6} 14,660] 26,877) 32,293} —3.7| —70.0 
erritories: 
| ee 1,086) —31.8] +74.3 862} 6,330) +59.5 4,669} 73.8 23 1,506 1,023} —11.0} +8.0 
Hawail........ 935| 17.8] —11.1] 809] 7,138] +23.8| 5,940] 83.2 0| 1,464] 23863| —44.6| —64:0 




















1 Based on comparable data; excludes Idaho. : ' 
2 Excludes 747 supplementary placements made in cooperation with the Arkansas State Employment Service which have been credited 
Data not comparable. 


to Arkansas. 
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Taste 3.—Summary of Placement Activities, by State, July 1941 
VETERANS 
[Data reported by State agencies, corrected to Aug. 23, 1941] 



































Complete placements Active file as of July 31, 1941 

Social Security Board region Percentage change ! from— Total Percentage change ! from— 

and State applications 
Number received Number 
June 1941 | July 1940 jee, | Jagd. 
ay noe omer a ae. 15,913 +2.2 +52.3 51,662 201 ,070 —8.2 2 —13.0 

Region I: 

PD iiccibcbnnoniieacus 329 +4.1 +61.3 851 1,337 —2.4 —57.3 

Maine.......- 133 -17.9 +41.5 282 1,181 —12.8 —29.6 

Massachusetts-_ 226 +9.7 +119.4 1,521 6,347 —11.3 +9.8 

New Hampshire 102 +29.1 +15.9 189 617 —23.9 —21.7 

Rhode Island_ 69 a E Seer 221 884 —34.0 —13.6 

Vermont......- | ES eee 63 346 —12.8 —50.9 
Region II: 

Dian cenmemcaeeien 1,088 —7.6 +86.6 3,265 11,369 —18.7 —26.6 
Region III: 

ee saree nee. Ra: eee or eee 79 263 —26.7 —31.0 

SN SSE eee 317 —8.6 +153.6 1,055 6,659 —5.7 —16.6 

0 eee 550 —3.7 +73.5 3,503 13,349 —10.2 —11.8 
Region IV: 

District of Columbia_.......-..- 199 —10.0 +74.6 644 1,310 —8.4 —35.3 

Eee 180 —3.7 +3. 763 1,138 —.4 —57.9 

36S Sea 240 4.8 +110.5 1,136 3,268 +9.3 +47.4 

rig 179 +9.8 +110.6 351 1,169 —12.2 —12.8 
oi wes IR ckccckeneseconaie 84 +52.7 +20.0 601 2,898 +1.2 —29.7 

gion V: 

ES OO eee 151 +15.3 +139.7 605 3,666 —9.1 —6.8 

| 653 —15.6 +49.1 2,492 7,945 -—10.9 —38.2 

_ iS SRE, 937 —14.1 +90.1 2,567 12,115 —9.6 —18.4 
Region VI 

RS hates pap asiiniiiidas 747 —14.7 +99. 2,960 7,515 —34.0 —7.2 

RESET 312 —11.1 +151.6 1,254 9,941 +3.0 +69.6 

CR occchbonnnatinnconen 396 —2.0 +88.6 1,360 6,259 —5.9 +.5 
Region VII: 

EN Ee eee eee 138 +16.0 +17.9 967 4,373 —10.3 +1.7 
I incecticdeiociiba totsurentiarnin daivecnes 139 +19.8 +54.4 688 6,085 -1.7 +90.4 
| i AE 197 +16.6 +7. 645 3,108 —9.0 —34.5 
"iii Satet ey 265 +219.3 +381.8 921 2,583 +7.1 +45.7 
a OS ae 180 —5.8 +205.1 425 » 266 +2.3 —25.2 

| SS ee 157 —37.2 +34.2 533 4,570 —3.6 +.9 

Region VIII: 

0 eee 537 —6.8 —3.6 ,099 4,045 2.4 —14.9 
a 405 +22.0 +32.4 1,708 5,471 —2.7 —34.1 
 <ateinhaeiemes: 357 +68.4 +197.5 324 408 —5.3 —4.6 
Sea 200 +159.7 +60.0 190 1,170 —7.1 —7.4 
I i cain wsnnitinndentnk 97 +49.2 +27.6 174 1,098 —16.0 —15.3 

Region IX: 
ES EE a ae 193 +24.5 +114.4 1,278 3,708 +8.3 +111.9 

eee 336 +40.6 +94.2 718 3,032 —15.1 —16.4 
| RIES 723 +25 .3 +186.9 2,143 9,567 —10.8 +10.4 
i aE 190 —25.2 —42.9 635 4,745 +21.8 —17.0 

Region X: 
rea acaiaeianinds 97 +40.6 +44.8 923 4,429 13.3 +108.7 
i SRS ees ee 178 1,405 —1.8 —22.7 
1,062 +41.2 +11.2 2,130 11,330 —1.2 +49.8 
101 —9.8 +40.3 197 1,154 —13.5 —17.4 
164 —12.3 —28.7 629 1,769 —21.2 —40.8 
235 —22.2 +9.3 131 ,893 —12.0 (3) 
251 +71.9 +54.9 276 684 —25.0 —43.3 
97 +32.9 —14.9 190 1,010 +.1 —16.7 
69 UE TE Tisucccaciees 157 310 +14.8 —13.6 
1,718 —10.3 +49.0 5,335 16,452 —10.6 —39.9 
142 +17.4 +46.4 1 166 +5.1 —43.2 
ESSER a 459 +7.7 +21.8 1,713 —13.4 —33.6 
2 Eee 339 +.6 +16.5 1,341 1,761 +.4 —66.2 
Territories: 
tai aim snd nimiémaunel _ } Cae. Sener, 69 Sa ee 
taht iaciimabbhhiheenatrsiieaes | RES VERS 44 151 —16.1 —65.6 


























1 Where the number of veterans involved in either month was less than 50, the percentage change was not computed. 
2 Based on comparable data; excludes Idaho. 


? Data not comparable. 
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After the Emergency 


| Post-Defense Objectives: 


A cooperative program for transferring 23 million men smoothly and quickly from all-out 
production for defense to all-out production for normal living, when this war is over, will require 
in advance thinking, discussing, planning, and organizing for action. 

We must plan for full employment, for maintaining the national income at 100 billion dollars 
a year, at least, a point we shall reach by 1944, rather than to let it slip back to 80, or 70, or 60 
billion dollars again. In other words, we shall plan to balance our national production-con- 
sumption budget at a high level with full employment, not at a low level with unemployment. 


— National Resources Planning Board. 


A 55-Million Worker Country: 

I believe that once we have gotten all of our people to work for defense we shall find ways 
to keep them at work for our own needs after defense is over. This is a 55,000,000-worker 
country. Why should we be content to live on a 45,000,000-worker standard of living? We need 
to work out such readjustments in business practices with respect to production, prices, wages 
and public policies and with respect to taxes, expenditures, and social programs, that there will 
continually be buying power here for as much as we can produce, in time of peace as well as in 
time of war. 

—Morpecar Ezexter, United States Department of Agriculture. 


The Readjustment Period: 

Unemployment insurance has contributed much to the employment service. It has given 
the employment service a permanent place in our fabric of Nation-wide services. Many of you 
remember what happened to the employment service after the last war, All the hard work that 
went into the employment service during that emergency was not used as a foundation for fur- 
ther development. But today we have an employment service which is continuing to grow and 
will be of public service during the post-emergency readjustment period just as it is of public 
service during this emergency and during any other time. When the present emergency is over 
we know that unemployment insurance benefits and the employment service will be there to 
help in the readjustment process that will be taking place. 


—ArTHUR J, ALTmzvER, Chairman, Social Security Board. 


Looking Forward: 

If we tackle this problem of post-war demobilization of industry with an energy comparable 
to that which we are now devoting to the opposite process, we can build an economy and standard 
of living the like of which the world has never dreamed. 

—Wiiuam L, Batt, Office of Production Management, 


A Brake for the Down Stretch: 

When the downswing comes, it may be sharp and long continued. The hundreds of thou- 
sands of workers who are today being drawn into defense industries have a right to expect that 
unemployment insurance will cushion the first shock of unemployment. Society has a right to 
expect that unemployment insurance will serve as a brake upon national business deflation. 
Therefore, during these years of prosperity, we should be building a large reservoir, a fund of 
billions of dollars, which will not only take care of those who will be unemployed but will, at the 


same time, put into the hands of the Nation’s consumers several billions of dollars to stem the 
tide of depression. 
—Ewan Cracue, Director, Bureau of Employment Security, 
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